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Chats With the Editor 


Philip Couldn't Pull 
the Trigger 


Philip leveled 
his pistol care- 
fully, stroking 
the trigger. At 
last he had Mar- 
tino exactly 
where he wanted 
him—in line 
with his gun 
sights. 

Two or three 
weeks before this, 
Philip had lost a 
precious gem that he owned, and there was 
no doubt at all that Martino had stolen it. 
(I do not know whether these are their 
real names, but the story is true.) 


Philip was so angry that he swore re- 
venge against the thief and set out to get 
him. No lesser punishment than death 
could fit such a crime, in Philip’s estima- 
tion, so he took his pistol with him. 

He headed for Rio de Janeiro, feeling 
certain that Martino would try to hide 
among the crowds of the large city. He 
inquired of everyone who might help him, 
and at last his search was rewarded. There, 
just a few yards in front of him, was his 
enemy, completely unaware that Philip 
was anywhere near. 

Carefully Philip leveled his pistol. It 
would take just a little pressure on the 
trigger, and Martino would be forever 
punished. 

But for just a second Philip hesitated. 
And in that brief instant, Martino moved. 
It was no longer safe to shoot. Philip’s op- 
portunity had passed. Disgusted, he strode 
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off, but as determined as ever to kill Mar- 
tino the next time he had a chance. 


It was some weeks before that opportu- 
nity came. But there was the thief, and over- 
joyed Philip aimed his pistol again, sure 
that this time Martino would mot get away. 

But for some strange reason Philip could 
never explain, he hesitated as before. Mar- 
tino escaped. 


Several more days passed, and once m 
Philip found the man he hated, but ~ ie a 


cisely the same thing happened as before. 
He got a perfect aim on his enemy, and 
Martino got off safely in spite of it. 

Three months had passed since the theft. 
It is hard for most men to remain angry 
that long, and Philip found his temper 
cooling. 

One night he passed a church that many 
people were entering. He couldn’t tell what 
denomination it was, but obviously it was 
Protestante. 


“Maybe I ought to go to church once 
more before I kill Martino,’ he said to 
himself. “The preacher might have some- 
thing worth while to say.” 

As God would have it, Philip had come 
to a Seventh-day Adventist church, and the 
preacher certainly did have something 
worth while to say. The sermon filled him 
with so much hope that he went home 
and put his revolver away. 

“I won’t be needing it any more,’ he 
said. “I surely can’t kill Martino now.” 

He attended several meetings, and then 
one night he talked to the preacher and 
told him about the theft and the three 
times he had had his gun aimed at his en- 
emy’s head. 


“But tonight I am resolved,” he said, 
“that instead of taking a man’s life, I will 
accept a new life in Christ.” Today he is 
a Seventh-day Adventist. 

Did he ever get his jewel back? No, I 
don’t think so. But he doesn’t care. He has 
found the Pearl of great price, the Brig 
and Morning Star, the Treasure hid in 
field. He has found Jesus, and nothing else 
could be so precious. 






Your friend, 











The new year came to China in February this year, 
beginning the year of the ox. This interesting story 
helps us understand the Chinese religion better. 


Honey for the Lips of Grandfather Chang 


 ethaagae FLOWER stood by the 
kitchen range, preparing a tiny bowl of 
rice for Grandfather Chang. The kitchen 
range wasn’t electric or gas like the one in 
your kitchen, but was built of earth and 
stones. 

On the wall above the kitchen range 
hung Grandfather Chang who was about to 





This is Grandfather Chang as Rustling Flower saw 
him every morning when she came into the kitchen. 


By ELVA B. 


GARDNER 


receive the tiny bowl of rice. Yes, he hung 
there on a very small peg. 

It was nearly a year since Rustling Flow- 
er’s mother had purchased Grandfather 
Chang in the market place, and on the first 
day of the Chinese year she had hung him 
above the kitchen range. He wasn’t an idol 
Rustling Flower could hold in her hand like 
the god of happiness in her bedroom. That 
idol was a chubby, laughing image. Every 
morning she rubbed his round stomach as 
she had been taught to do, to make him 
happy. 

Grandfather Chang, the kitchen god, was 
just a piece of paper about eight inches 
long and five inches wide. He wasn’t hand- 
some; in fact, his face was rather fat and 
ugly. It was printed in red on the paper. 
Just beneath Grandfather Chang was a very 
small shelf, and there Rustling Flower 
placed the tiny bowl of rice as she repeated 
a prayer. 

Grandfather Chang was never forgotten 
when rice was served, but Rustling Flower 
was being especially nice to him these days. 
In just two days more the Chinese year 
would end and Grandfather Chang would 
be taken down and a new Grandfather 
Chang would hang on the peg. 

It was because Rustling Flower was wor- 
ried about her conduct in the kitchen of 
late that she was being especially kind to 
Grandfather Chang. She had been rude to 
her mother, and Grandfather Chang had lis- 
tened to every word of it. There had been 
other times during the year when she had 
displeased her parents, and she had been 
taught that Grandfather Chang was sure to 
remember every occasion. Once she said 
some unkind things to the kitchen maid, 
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God Turned the Lights On 


By VELVA B. HOLT 


3 WAS the night of October 7, 1959. The 
whole town of Grants Pass, Oregon, lay 
in darkness like the blackness of midnight. 
And to the children for whom Mrs. Ray 
Kinch was baby-sitting it was a terrifying 
experience. 

Without any warning the lights had gone 
out, and naturally a baby sitter wouldn't 
know where to find candles in someone 
else’s house. So here Mrs. Kinch was with 
six-year-old Billy and his younger brother 
and sisters, and with no lights and no way 
to get any. It was a rather frightening situ- 
ation, even to her. 

Already the two-year-old was in bed, and 
in a matter of minutes they would all have 
been tucked in and fast asleep. But now 
they couldn’t find their pajamas and were 
too afraid to go to bed even if they could. 

Mrs. Kinch hoped the lights would come 
back on soon, but in the meantime she put 
her arms around the crying children to con- 
sole them. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said. “Jesus loves 
little children and takes care of them, even 
in the darkness.” 

At other times when she had baby-sat 
with them she had always told them Bible 
stories, so although their parents hadn't 
taught them anything about Jesus, they had 
heard about Him many times before. And 
Billy, trying to be brave, suggested, “We 
can pray to Jesus, can’t we?” 

“Yes,” the others chorused. “He could 
make it light, couldn’t He?” 

Well, Grandma Kinch had a lot cf faith, 
but she was hardly prepared for this de- 
velopment, and wasn’t sure her faith was 
up to par at that moment, so it was some- 


what hesitantly that she replied, “Yes, of 
course, He could make it light if He wanted 
to. But, you see, He doesn’t always find it 
best to do everything just as we ask z 

“But, we can ask, can’t we?” the chil- 
dren interrupted. They wanted light and 
they wanted it that very moment. 

“All right,” Grandma Kinch agreed. 
“We will kneel and ask God to make it 
light, but you must remember that we al- 
ways pray, Thy will be done, and if it isn’t 
His will that we have light just now, we 
mustn’t feel that He didn’t hear our prayer.” 

Holding the three closer to her, she 
prayed, “Dear Jesus, if it is Thy will, make 
it light, but if not, then keep us safe through 
this awful darkness. Amen.” 

As soon as the prayer was finished she 
began talking softly to the children, when a 
knock was heard on the door. But this only 
frightened the children more, as there had 
been prowlers in the neighborhood re- 
cently. And before their parents had left 
that night they warned them not to open 
the door to any stranger. 

Feeling somewhat uneasy herself, Mrs. 
Kinch called out, “Who is it?” A woman's 
voice answered, and the children immedi- 
ately recognized it. 

“I’m a friend of the family and have 
brought you some candles,” the caller said. 

Naturally the children thought this was 
the answer to their prayer, and Billy 
quickly commented, “Jesus did answer "@ 
prayer, didn’t He?” 

Grandma Kinch inched her way to the 
door, trying to believe this was the answer 
to her prayer, but the friend who handed 
over the candles had not thought to bring 
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matches, and she hadn’t the slightest idea 
where to find any. 

Mrs. Kinch locked the door, and still 
groping along in the darkness, the three lit- 
tle ones clinging tightly to her skirts, she 
finally found some matches to light the 
candles. Then she placed them in cups, and 
they all went into the bedroom as she car- 
ried the candles to light their way. 

The three-year-old girl was put to bed, 
and although she usually cried for the hall 
light to be left on, she seemed to under- 
stand that she could have no light that 
night. 

Over the kitchen table Mrs. Kinch con- 
tinued telling Bible stories to the older 
children, who didn’t want to go to bed. It 
was getting late, but she allowed them to 
stay up later than usual. 

The lights still were not on, and she 
stepped outside to see whether there were 
any lights around town, but could see none. 
Since there had been no storm to cause the 
power to go off, it was a mystery that this 
blackout should last so long. Of course, the 
radio wouldn't work without electricity, so 
there was no way of learning the reason for 
the power failure. 

Quietly, she told the children about how 
important light is, and that it was God who 





made the sun and moon and stars. Then 
Billy spoke up. 

“How did He make 
Kinch?” 

“God made it in the beginning.” And she 
began to repeat, “‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and dark- 
mess was upon the face of the deep——’” 

“You mean it was all dark then just the 
way it is now?” the children interrupted. 

“Yes, it was just this dark.” 

“But how did He make it light?” they 
eagerly questioned, wishing hopefully for 
more than candlelight right then. 

Mrs. Kinch was a primary teacher in the 
Sabbath school and understood how to talk 
to little children, but more than that, she 
knew her Bible and could repeat many 
verses from memory. 

“Well, the Bible says, ‘The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light.’” 

At that very instant the lights came on 
all over the house! 

The boys jumped up and down, shout- 
ing, “You said, ‘Let there be light,’ and all 
our lights came on!” They were simply be- 
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light, Grandma 


The woman at the door had brought candles. But she had forgotten the matches. 
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Chapter 8: Victory for the New Teachers 


If you missed the last chapter: 

Tama, the witch man, placed his most werful 
curses on a goat’s skull, a shark’s tooth, and a dried 
snake, hoping that the new teacher—the singer on the 
sand—would touch one of the charms and suffer some 
dreadful affliction. While Tama was gone to get water, 
the teacher's little daughter, Marta, came to visit him. 
Walking into his hut she saw the dead snake, and 
thinking it was sick, stroked it sympathetically. Tama 

en a great liking to her, and when he returned 
and saw her touching the snake he was horrified. 
Surely now the curse would come upon her! He 
watched Marta closely after that, even. sitting out- 
side her house at —_ to see if anything happened 
to her in the dark. Days passed. Then one morning 
Hans, the teacher’s son, ran to Satoo and asked 
whether he had seen his little sister. She had dis- 
appeared. When Tama heard the news he gripped 
the teacher's arm and was so overcome with emotion 
he could not speak. 

ATOO stood beside his friend, Hans, but 

fear paralyzed him and he could not 
take his eyes from the witch doctor, who 
clutched the big teacher's arm and moaned 
as though someone had struck him with a 
spear. 

The teacher patted Tama’s shoulder and 
tried to soothe him enough so he could talk. 
All the people had run out of their huts and 
stood watching and listening. They could 
understand what the red-haired man was 
trying to say. He kept asking Tama, “Where 
is Marta? Do you know where Marta is?” 

Tama shook his head. It seemed to Satoo 
that all Tama could do now was to shake his 
head over and over; but at last he spoke in 
a low, choked voice. “I didn’t see her .. . I 
didn’t see her. It is the curse—the snake 
curse.” 

The big teacher didn’t understand at 
first. He still patted Tama’s shoulder and 
tried to figure out what the witch man had 


said; the man’s voice was so strangled and 
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full of quivers that even Satoo could 
scarcely make out the words. Finally Satoo 
went to the teacher and told him what 
Tama was saying. He sounded every word 
by itself, so the red-haired man could under- 
stand. 

“He says he doesn’t know where Marta is, 
but he thinks something bad has happened 
to her because of the snake curse.” 

A smile spread over the big teacher's 
face. “What is this snake curse he talks 
about?” 

“It must be some curse he has laid against 
your family,” Satoo said. “He has powerful 
spirit charms, you know. He has teeth and 
skulls of animals and roots and seeds, but 
his strongest charm is a dried snake.” 

“Oh, that must be what Marta told us 
about when she went to Tama’s house the 
other day,” Hans said. “She said she 
‘blessed the poor snake,’ do you remem- 
ber?” 

Satoo shivered. “She must have picked 
the snake up. Tama had already laid the 
curse on it, I suppose. This is particularly 
dangerous.” He took hold of Hans and 
shook him a little. “Something bad has 
surely happened to Marta. Tama’s curses al- 
ways work.” 

Satoo looked at Tama. He thought he 
had never seen anyone's face so miserable. 

“Look here, my friend,” the big teacher 
said. “We don’t know where Marta is, but 
I’m sure she is all right. She must have 
wandered off somewhere. Now all you peo- 
ple stand right here where you are. I will 
ask the God we worship to show you that 











the snake curse cannot touch those who 
worship God.” 

Then the red-haired man lifted his eyes 
and talked to the sky. The words he said 
were loud and powerful, and the people 
trembled, although they couldn't under- 
stand. 

When the words were finished, the 
teacher smiled and said to Tama, “Now, 
help us. We must find the child. She can- 
not have gone far. She has been gone only 
since we ate breakfast this morning.” 


It was Tama who found Marta, and Satoo 


was right behind him. They had pushed into 
the jungle past the spring, and there they 
found the little girl with a bunch of wild 
flowers in her hand. She had stripped them 
from a jungle vine. When Tama came 
toward her she held both arms out to him 
and tried to give him the bouquet. 

The witch doctor lifted her in his arms 
and held her close. Satoo walked behind 
them, and he saw the shaking of Tama’s 
shoulders and knew that the witch man was 
trying to conceal his great joy at finding lit- 
tle Marta unhurt. 


Gently Marta picked up the snake and stroked it, 


At the spring they met the whole vil- 
lage, for everyone seemed to have the same 
idea—that Marta must have gone into the 
jungle. Tama put the child in her father’s 
arms and turned to go back to his hut. 

The teacher took hold of his arm. “Tama, 
you see the child is unhurt. You are not to 
grieve or worry any more. No spirit curses 
can hurt this little girl.” 

Satoo and Hans stood close to the big 
teacher as they watched Tama go back to 
his hut. “You see,” the big man said, “he 
loves little Marta. He is afraid of his own 
witch medicine.” He looked down at the 
two boys. “God is pulling on Tamnia’s heart. 
You will see.” 

It was evening of the next day when 
someone saw the chief's fishing boat. It was 
still only a speck on the horizon, but ex- 
citement ran through the village like a 
flame, and all the people flocked to the 
landing place and waited for the boat to 
pull in to the wharf. Hans was there with 
Satoo, and both boys strained for the first 
view of the teachers of Islam. 

There were three of them, smiling brown 


not realizing that Tama had laid a curse on it. 
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men with faces much like the people of 
Great Sangir. Two of them were young, but 
one—Satoo guessed at once that he was the 
leader—was older. He wore a red cap on 
his head, and Satoo thought his eyes looked 
cold, like polished pebbles in the water. 

All the men acted friendly to everyone, 
and when the chief led them to his own 
house, the whole village followed and 
watched to see what the newcomers would 
do and say. For one thing, Satoo knew al- 
ready that these men spoke the language of 
his people easily. He had heard their voices. 
He also heard the name of the short, stocky 
man who was their leader. It was Guru 
Mula. 

The following morning Chief Meradin 
sent a messenger to every house in the vil- 
lage, telling them that now he would make 
a great feast because the new teachers had 
come. It would be a feast of welcome, and 
the people must cook and bring their best 
palm wine and make merry in order to 
show the new teachers honor and kindness 
because they had brought wonderful new 
magic from the southern islands. The feast 
was set for the fourth day from now. 

Immediately the village seethed with ex- 
citement. In every house the women began 
their preparation. Tama came out of his 
house and mingled with the village people 
and acted like his old self again. 

Only in the house on the sand was there 
no change and no excitement. There was 
only the beautiful singing at morning and 
evening and a great deal of looking into 
the black Book and still more of talking to 
the God of heaven. 

Satoo had learned at last that when the 
teacher lifted his eyes to the sky or the roof 
of the house he was talking to God, who 
lived far beyond all things that men can see 
—up, up behind the stars. 

Another thing that Satoo had learned was 
that when the teacher opened the Holy 
Book and laid it on his knees, he was not 
talking to the Book; he was reading from it, 
words that had been written there so long 
ago that no living man could remember 
back so far. 

The evening after the feast was an- 
nounced, only a few people came to the 
house on the sand to hear the singing and 
the words of God. Satoo came and a few 
others, but the rest of the village people 
were so eager to prepare for the great feast 
that they had no time for singing or listen- 
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ing. They were so busy that most of them 
had no time or thought for the fire moun- 
tain. 

The day after the Islam teachers came, 
Satoo went alone to his perch high among 
the rocks. He sat there for a long time try- 
ing to collect his thoughts and to under- 
stand what was happening around him in 
the village. One thing he knew for certain, 
the battle between the magic of the big 
teacher and the new teaching of Islam had 
already begun, and his father, Chief Mera- 
din, was on the side of the Islam teachers. 

As he sat there and wondered what might 
happen next, he could not help seeing that 
now the fire mountain seemed to throw 
out more fire than it ever had before, and 
the tremblings of the ground were more 
than usual. Even the sound of the deep 
growlings and thunderings in the solid 
earth rumbled louder than Satoo remem- 
bered. If the fire spirits had been angry be- 
fore, now they raged with fury. 

The feast was to last three days. Most of 
that time Satoo ran back and forth between 
the village and the house on the sand. In the 
village all was wild excitement. The people 
danced and chanted and fought and drank 
and gorged on the food the women had 
prepared. 

In the teacher’s house all was quiet except 
for the singing. The teacher sang all the 
time these days, and Satoo couldn’t under- 
stand why. Surely he must have seen what 
the chief had done. He couldn’t help know- 
ing about the fine piece of land the chief 
had given the new teachers. And Satoo was 
sure the red-haired teacher felt sorry be- 
cause the village people did not come as 
they used to, to learn the words of the songs 
and listen to the words of the Holy Book. 
Now they were busy feasting. Had they for- 
gotten so soon? Yet, Satoo thought, the 
melodies had never sounded so sweet, and 
it was a pity that there were so few to listen. 

During the days of the feast the big 
teacher went out to fish, and even out on 
the water Satoo could hear him singing. 

“Why does your father sing?” he asked 
Hans on the last day of the feast. “There is 
no one to hear.” 

Hans looked at him in surprise. “My fa- 
ther doesn’t sing to people. He sings to 

“Why?” It was Satoo’s turn to be aston- 
ished. 

“Well, it’s like this. He knows how good 
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and great and strong God is and all the 
wonderful things God will do, so he sings 
to thank God for all these things.” 

“And do you think God listens?” 

“Of course He listens. It makes Him glad 
to hear my father sing. Wait, you will see 
what God will do.” 

After the feast some of the people were 
sick. It was a common thing after feasts for 
people to become sick. Satoo didn’t know 
why, but Hans said it might be because 
they ate too much or drank too much palm 
wine and maybe the food was not clean. 

Satoo wondered about this. He had al- 
ways thought that evil spirits made people 
sick, and he could never figure out why it 
was that just after a big feast when the 
people had sacrificed to the spirits and 
praised and honored them, that the un- 
grateful spirits should turn right around 
and make so many people sick. Perhaps 
Hans was right. Satoo began to wonder 
whether the evil spirits were as powerful 
as he had thought. 

Whatever stomach-aches the people of 
Sangir had, they did not trouble the teacher 
with them. They flocked to Tama for his 
witch medicine. 

During the next few weeks there was 
great activity on the hill behind the teach- 


et’s house, for the village men were putting 
up a fine house for the Islam teachers. They 
brought poles and timbers from the jungle, 
and the women wove matting and thatch 
at the chief's command. They did not stop 
with building one house. They built three, 
and all of them were bigger and better than 
the teacher’s house on the sand. But none of 
them were so neat, and none of them had 
a garden of bright flowers hugging its walls. 
None of them had a little girl like Marta 
or a boy like Hans. So Satoo chose to go 
more and more to the teacher’s house. It 
was harder for him to go now, because his 
father scolded him and threatened to pun- 
ish him, but still he went. 

The leader of the Islam teachers, Guru 
Mula, persuaded the chief to build a house 
for worship. Only the men could go into it; 
no women were allowed, and there was no 
singing. The whole thing was mysterious 
to Satoo. He couldn’t understand why his 
father should be so strong for this kind of 
magic. 

However, just as Gola had said, there 
were many of the village people who lis- 
tened to the new magic. Also there were 
some who came back to the teacher’s house 
to worship after the first excitement had 
passed. To page 16 
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My Cousins Were a Problem 


By KAY HEISTAND 


FOR the first time in my life I hated to go 
home. I was almost in tears as I sauntered 
along the sidewalk, stalling as much as I 
could. My cousins were visiting us, and they 
were such terrible teases that they had been 
making life miserable for me. 

I was an only child, and I wasn’t used to 
having boys around. Mother said I was su- 
persensitive and got my feelings hurt too 
easily. Perhaps that was true, but I still 
couldn’t help it. As soon as my cousins dis- 
covered that their teasing bothered me they 
were so delighted that they teased me all 
the more. 

Roy was a few months older than I, and 
Kenny was two years older. They lived in a 
large city about fifty miles from the small 
town on Lake Erie that was my home. 

To me, my town was the most wonderful 
place in the world, and I loved all of it—the 
tall buckeye trees around the courthouse, 
Battery Park where I swam and almost 
drowned once (see “The Nail in the Boat,” 
JUNIOR GUIDE, June 15, 1960), and even 
the old-fashioned red-brick schoolhouse 
where I went to school. Naturally the boys 
were very proud of their large city and, 
being boys, they poked fun at the differ- 
ences between it and my small town. To 
them, I lived in “Hickville”! 

I walked slower and slower along a white 
picket fence that surrounded a large house 
with a beautiful yard. I stopped and leaned 
over the fence, admiring the flowers while 
I thought about my troubles. 

“Good morning,” a clear voice startled 
me. An old lady was kneeling among the 
flowers, weeding industriously. She was so 
small I hadn’t noticed her until she spoke. 

She smiled up at me, her blue eyes shin- 
ing under flossy white hair, curling and 
alive in the bright sunshine. She looked so 
happy, so at peace, that I had to smile back. 
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“Good morning, Mrs. Bradford. I didn’t 
see you at first.” I knew her name and had 
greeted her occasionally. 

“You're Kathy Adams, aren’t you?” She 
tugged at a difficult weed. 

“Yes, ma'am. Oh, let me help you.” I 
hurried through the gate and to her side. 

“Thank you, dear. Some of them are so 
stubborn. They got ahead of me while I 
was ill.” Mrs. Bradford sat back and rested, 
breathing fast. 

“Should you be out here, on the grass, do- 
ing this? Can’t someone else——” I hesi- 
tated. Maybe she couldn't afford to hire 
help. 

A smile of great beauty and happiness 
spread over her face. Her cheeks didecned 
as she declared, “Bless you, child, I want to 
do it! The ground’s not damp, and it does 
my soul good to get on my knees.” 

“In the garden?” I asked puzzled. After 
all, one knelt to pray 

Mrs. Bradford studied my face for a few 
moments. “My heart is praying while I'm 
weeding and working with my flowers. I 
find it so easy to talk to God while I am in 
my garden. He seems very close to me then, 
and somehow my problems seem to have 
grown smaller by the time I am finished 
weeding.” She leaned over and pulled an- 
other weed, then said briskly, “But that’s 
enough about me. What about your problem, 
Kathy? Can I help?” 

“My problem?” I asked, 
“How did you know I had one?” 

“By your face, my dear. Such sadness on 
a sunny day.” 

I sighed. “Well, it’s only my cousins 
I started to say. Sometimes if one shares a 
problem or talks it out with somebody 
else, it helps clear up one’s thinking. The 
problem often doesn’t seem nearly so bad 
when it’s discussed with someone sympa- 





astounded. 
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bother you with 


“That’s enough about me,” Mrs. Bradford said 


thetic. Of course, it is very important to do 
this with the right person. My mother was 
such a person, but since my aunt and cous- 
ins had been visiting us she had been too 
busy to hear any confidences of mine. 

“Your cousins?” Mrs. Bradford asked, 
with a puzzled look on her wrinkled face. 
“Are they ill?” 

“Oh, no,” I stammered. It suddenly 
seemed very silly. “Maybe I shouldn't 
It seems so unimpor- 





tant. 

“Nothing is unimportant that brings sad- 
ness to your face, Kathy. Help me up.” Mrs. 
Bradford stretched out her hand to me. 
“We'll go up to the porch and sit in the 
shade.” 

I gently pulled the little woman to her 
feet, and we did as she suggested. When we 
were settled in rocking chairs on the shady 
porch I began again. “I have two boy cous- 
ins, older than I. They tease me terribly. I 
know I shouldn’t let it upset me, but it 


does.” To my disgust my eyes filled with 


tears. 

“I had a big brother, and he and his 
friend used to do the same to me,” remem- 
bered Mrs. Bradford. “I’ve never forgotten 
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cheerfully. “What about your problem, Kathy?” 


how I used to feel. But I used to scrap with 
my brother.” She laughed, a tinkling little 
laugh that surprised me and made me laugh 
in sympathy with her. 

“Mother won't let me quarrel with them,” 
I said. “They’re guests. Anyway, they tease 
me when no one else is around. Mrs. Brad- 
ford, they make fun of everything in our 
town! Just because they come from a big 
city, according to them everything there is 
better!” I finished in a burst of indignation. 

“Such as?” 

“Even our streetcars. They hoot and hol- 
ler at our streetcars and call them “Tooner- 
ville trolleys, and they say their city street- 
cars are so much bigger and better. They 
make fun of my school and our house and 
our car and our—our street lights and ev- 
erything!” I paused to catch my breath. 

Mrs. Bradford’s face was serious, but her 
eyes were extra bright—they might have 
been twinkling. “So everything they have 
is bigger—and better? H’mmmmmm.” 

“Well, of course, if it’s bigger it’s better!” 
I said a little curtly. 

Mrs. Bradford surprised me by shaking 
her head until the white curls danced. “Not 

To page 18 
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JOHN MCMAHAN'S | 


| pe Gang gathered almost every after- 
noon, weather permitting, to play ball in 
Gordon Park. And what a gang they were! 

There were Mike Turnbull, short and fat 
and jolly; Tom Lacy, tall and thin and wiry; 
Jack Marks, red-headed, freckle-faced, with 
a voice like a foghorn; the Travers twins, 
Tim and Ted, who were as alike as two 
peas; John Benson, who was always saying, 
“No fair”; Limpy Blake, who had had polio, 
but always seemed perfectly happy with 
life and didn’t mind people calling him 
Limpy; John McMahan, whom everyone 
liked because he was such a “regular” sort; 
and Bertie Kissinger, whom no one liked 
very much, because he had several mean 
and sneaky ways. If there was any trouble at 
any time in the village of Gordon, Bertie 
was—at least 99 per cent of the time— 
right in the middle of it, and most often he 
was the instigator. 

When people called them The Gang they 
said it in a kind of affectionate way, and 
usually added, “They are a fine bunch of 
kids.” 

There was apparently just one person 
who did not share this idea about The 
Gang, and that was Mr. Falkhead. The boys, 
when they first began to play in the park, 
were not aware of Mr. Falkhead’s aversion 
to boys, or that he was the official village 
grouch. But that’s what they decided he 
must be after the third baseball was “lost” 
in Mr. Falkhead’s yard. Balls had an un- 
comfortable habit of sailing over Mr. Falk- 
head’s impeccable hedge and landing on 
his velvety green lawn. Instead of letting 
the boys have the stray balls back, Mr. Falk- 
head kept them, and the boys didn’t see 


them again. 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY é 


There were two sides to the question, of 
course. The boys needed a place to play, 
and Mr. Falkhead needed his privacy and 
the privilege of peace in his own garden. 

John McMahan had supplied the three 
baseballs that Mr. Falkhead was now hold- 
ing onto, and John was furious. He was 
fuming. Or, as he put it, he was righteously 
indignant at the utter injustice of Mr. Falk- 
head’s course of action. 

John had always been popular, for he was 
a pleasant fellow. He just wasn’t accus- 
tomed to being treated the way Mr. Falk- 
head had treated him! 

After The Gang had gone home on the 
day the third ball was lost, John hurried 
back to the park. By standing on a box, he 
could see over Mr. Falkhead’s hedge. The 
first sight of the garden made him suck in 
his breath, it was so beautiful, so orderly, so 
well kept. Here and there were flowering 
shrubs, but the most beautiful sight at the 
moment was a large bush bearing deep red 
flowers just coming into bloom. 

John made his decision. He would be 
back at dusk, watching for his opportunity 
to get even with Mr. Falkhead. “After all,” 
John told himself, “he owes me three balls.” 

John had a hard time getting away at 
dusk, but he persuaded his mother he would 
be just a few minutes because he thought 
he had left his mitt in the park. And that 
wasn’t a lie, for John had purposely left his 
mitt in the park so that he would have an 
excuse to go back. 

He entered the park as far away from 
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Revenge tasted sweet as John ruined the beautiful 
flowering shrub in Mr. Falkhead’s well-kept garden. 
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Mr. Falkhead’s garden as possible and, in 
the gathering dusk, crept from shrub to 
shrub until he reached the hedge. He hadn't 
been crouching there two minutes when 
Mr. and Mrs. Falkhead returned in their car 
and went inside the house. When he saw 
them pull down the shades at the windows 
he knew now was the time! 

The job of getting through the hedge 
was not easy. John pushed and pried and 
prodded. He got a few scratches here and 
there, but didn’t notice them much. Re- 
venge was running sweet in his veins. 








It was a difficult job, too, beating down 
Mr. Falkhead’s prized shrub with its won- 
derful red flowers. But he managed to have 
it all just about flat on the ground in a cou- 
ple of minutes, then squeezed back again 
through the hedge. He took his mitt from 
its hiding place and hurried along home, 
whistling several tunes mixed up together. 
He was more than pleased with what he 
had done. He was overjoyed. 

On the bright new morning that fol- 
lowed that evening, everything was astir 
when John reached school. Mr. Falkhead 
and a police officer were in the principal’s 
office, and word passed like wildfire 
through the whole building. 

Perhaps Mr. Falkhead thought that go- 
ing to the school would enable him and the 
police officer to make contact with all the 
likely suspects in one clean sweep. 

Soon after the last bell rang and classes 
were ready to begin, the principal’s head 
peeked around the door of John’s room. 
Miss Bertrand went to him. Soon she was 
back and telling Bertie Kissinger to report 
to the principal's office at once. 

Bertie had no idea what it was all about, 
but he was accustomed to being “on the 
carpet” and didn’t seem very disturbed as 
he left the room. John had a very good idea 











GRANDPA TOLD ME SO 


By ROBERT BRYAN 


A racer snake can run so fast, 
If he should so desire, 
Down through the woods with power so vast 
That he can set the leaves on fire; 
And since you ask me how | know— 
It's ‘cause my grandpa told me so. 


My grandpa used to own a mule 

Who'd pull the very biggest load 
In all the world, and ridicule 

The other mules with what he towed; 
And how my youthful eyes would glow 
When my grandpa told me so! 


Grandpa could grow the tallest corn 
Of all the countryside. 

It seems his green thumb was inborn 
And known both far and wide. 

Now that was many years ago, 

But my old grandpa told me so. 


His friends were true, and many; 
Reached past that mountain glen. 
In warm or wintry weather 
He helped his fellow men; 
And grandpa never had a foe— 


At least, one time he told me so. 


If from these stories you've surmised 
That grandpa was a superman, 
You'd be so right, and well advised, 
That's what he was—an artisan. 
And if you ask me how I know, 
I'll say my grandpa told me so. 
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what it was all about, and he should have 
been disturbed, very definitely, but he told 
himself not to worry. Bertie was used to 
it, and John had every confidence that this 
situation was tame compared with some of 
the things Bertie usually got himself into, 
and therefore he would have no trouble 
wriggling out of it. Bertie could take it! 

And, anyway, didn’t he, John, have a right 
to get even with Mr. Falkhead? 

At morning recess, Bertie was still miss- 
ing. As the students from John’s room con- 
gregated on the playground things really 
buzzed. John couldn’t let the situation pass. 
Now was a good time to create a real sensa- 
tion. “I know why the policeman is here,” 
he said. “And I know why Mr. Falkhead is 
here, too. They'll be guessing a long time 
before they find out who did it.” 

The air was charged with apprehension. 
“I did it,” he boasted. “I squashed his beauti- 
ful old shrub, and I'd do it again if I had to 
—the old grouch! What did it matter if 
three balls landed in his garden? They 
didn’t hurt a thing. No. Him and me’s even, 
now. Real even!” 

One of the girls walked close to John. It 
was Beth Herrington. And Beth was John’s 
favorite among all the girls in his room. 
“John, you don’t mean you broke down his 
shrub because he kept your balls, do you?” 

“Of course,” John said, suddenly on the 
defensive. “He had it coming, didn’t he?” 

When the bell rang, the teacher in 
John’s room had a real job on her hands try- 
ing to get the students to simmer down. 

And what was going on in the principal's 
office? Poor Bertie! For him it was a case of 
“give a dog a bad name and it will stick to 
him.” Bertie had been in so much trouble 
all his days, it seemed he automatically got 
the blame for everything that went wrong. 
And this time Bertie hadn’t done it! 

But Mr. Falkhead swore that he had seen 
him loitering near his house. Bertie had 
been in some kind of trouble with Mr. 
Falkhead once before, so naturally he 
wouldn't think twice about blaming him 
now. 

The police officer knew Bertie wasn’t as 
well behaved as he might be, and so he also 
was willing to believe the worst about him. 
And there was the principal. Bertie was in 
his office ten times to any other student's 
once. The blame landed squarely on Bertie’s 
shoulders, though for once it did not 
belong there. To page 18 
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The BOY Who 
TALKED During PRAYER 


By RUTH FOLTZ KELSEY 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Bob,” father said at supper, “I wish you would pray 
for the members of the school board tonight. We 
shall be trying to decide what to do with Fred.” 


Bes hair fairly stood on end. Pedro and 
Fred had been whispering all through 
the opening hymn of Sabbath school, and 
that was bad enough. 

But now, during the prayer, Fred was 
mimicking Brother Stone, who was pray- 
ing! Such disrespect—right in the middle 
of the prayer—was unthinkable. 

Bob shot a quick glance at Pedro. He 
was kneeling quietly, but was watching 
Fred with such a look of wonder and ad- 
miration on his face that it made Bob sick 
at heart. 

Pedro had not been coming to Sabbath 
school long; his parents did not want him 
to come at all. Since Fred had moved into 
the neighborhood three weeks earlier, the 
two boys had been inseparable, with Fred 
putting on one unruly act after another just 
to see the look on Pedro's face. 

Bob quickly shut his eyes and concen- 
trated on the prayer again, but he was 
deeply troubled. During the lesson study 
Fred’s behavior became even worse, and 
some of the less stable characters in the 
class joined in with him. Bob could see per- 
plexity and strain on the leaders’ faces. 

“What are we going to do with that 
boy!” Miss Taylor said after dismissal. Bob 
had come in to pick up his forgotten scarf 
and overheard her. 

“I don’t know,” Brother Stone sighed. “I 
hate to send him out of the room, but for 
the sake of the others, I will have to do it if 
he acts like that again. He comes from a 
broken home. His aunt is trying hard to 
get him interested in the church and the 
church school.” 

Mrs. Smith piled the songbooks neatly 
on the table. “We will just have to pray 
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harder this week, and the Lord will show us 
what to do.” The others agreed to pray 
about it too. Then they heard a loud com- 
motion in the back room. Fred had a smaller 
boy under one arm and was pummeling 
him and hooting loudly to drown out his 
cries. When the boys were pulled apart 
Donnie ran away, sobbing, “I’m never com- 
ing to this old place again!” Bob looked 
at Mr. Stone in dismay. 

“That is Brother Green’s grandson,” he 
said. “Brother Green has been trying for 
two years to get him to come to Sabbath 
school. This is the first time he has suc- 
ceeded.” 

“It will be the last time, too, I’m afraid,” 
sighed Mr. Stone. 

That night at worship, and at every wor- 
ship thereafter, Bob prayed for Fred. But 
through the week it seemed that Fred’s 
rudeness knew no bounds. Neighbors com- 
plained that dogs and cats were stoned and 
tormented, smaller children were bullied, 
gardens trampled. Thursday night an emer- 
gency school board meeting was called to 
discuss the problem. Pedro and several of 
the other boys were becoming unmanage- 
able. 

“Bob, while I am gone to the board meet- 
ing I wish that you and mother and Joyce 
would pray that God will guide in the de- 
cisions that are made tonight,” Bob’s father 
said at suppertime. “We must have wisdom 
to do the right thing by Fred.” His face was 
troubled as he picked up his hat and went 
out. 

Bob knelt with his mother and sister. Be- 
fore they finished praying the telephone 
rane. The doctor’s wife was on the line. 

“Fred has iust been terribly hurt in a car 
accident. A drunken driver hit him,” she 
said. “The doctor is doing all he can, but 
there is very little hope. We are asking all 
the church members to pray.” 

The next morning when Bob awakened 
he was told that Fred did not survive. 

At school nothing else was talked of. 
Bob asked the teacher, “Why did God let 
him die? Why weren’t our prayers an- 
swered?” 

“Do you think he will be saved?” Pedro 
asked. There was a look of awe on his face. 
“I think God punished him for being such 
a sinner. I wouldn’t like to be in his 
boots!” 

“We shouldn’t say that, Pedro,” the 
teacher said sadly. “We have no way of 
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knowing what went on in Fred’s heart the 
last few hours before he died. I do know, 
though, that Satan gets children and young 
people to sin and then tries to take their 
lives before they can repent. It is something 
we should never forget.” 

“The minister talked to him and prayed 
with him many times,” said Pedro. “So did 
the principal. But he did not seem to listen. 
I surely want to give my heart to Jesus be- 
fore it is too late.” 

And though it has been many years, 
Pedro has remained faithful. I know him 
well, for he is my neighbor. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 9 


By the time the rainy season began the 
village had divided into two parts. The 
greater part followed the new teaching of 
Islam, and a smaller group—about thirty 
persons—chose to follow the big teacher. 
Among these was Satoo. Even though his 
father often slapped him and Guru Mula 
scolded and both of them urged him to at- 
tend the Islam worship, the boy steadfastly 
refused; and now the ties of faith and 
friendship drew him even closer to the 
teacher’s family than before. 

This was true of all the little flock of vil- 
lage people who worshiped in the house on 
the sand. It was as though a great hand en- 
folded them and squeezed them together 
until they were as one heart and one mind. 

Now their minds opened to the teaching, 
and they quickly learned the songs. Little 
by little they began to look different from 
the other people of the village. Their faces 
shone with a kind of brightness; their bod- 
ies were cleaner and stronger. Their huts 
were neater, and most different of all, they 
went about their work singing the songs the 
big teacher taught them. They understood 
now that God rejoiced to hear their songs, 
because when He listened to their sweet 


songs of praise He knew that they trusted ‘ 


Him for everything. 

“I suppose the Islam teachers are happy 
now,” Hans said as he loitered with Satoo 
on the beach. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” Satoo answered. 
“Gola is grinning all the time. Maybe he is 
happy. My father, the chief, is unhappy be- 
cause the teacher is not going to leave 
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Great Sangir and, of course, he is angry 
with the people who keep on worshiping 
here in your house. Tama is always sad. I 
never saw him so gloomy.” 

“Do you remember what my father said 
about Tama the day Marta was lost?” Hans 
asked. “Do you remember how he said that 
God is pulling on Tama’s heart?” 

“Why would that make Tama so miser- 
able?” 

“If something is pulling on you and you 
resist it and fight it, you might not be happy 
either—you might even hurt.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Satoo agreed. “An- 
other thing, Tama promised the people that 
if they accepted the Islam teachers, the fire 
spirits would be comforted and they would 
lie down and rest and not make all that 
noise and fire and shaking.” 

Both boys looked at the volcano. 

“It looks to me as if that fire mountain is 
spouting out more flame than ever,” Hans 
said. 

“Yes, no one has seen any birds on it since 
the Islam teachers came. Everyone is worried. 
Now they say that the only way to quiet the 
spirits is to chase your family away.” 

“Of course, you know it isn’t spirits that 
make the fire,’ Hans said. “There are vol- 
canoes in other lands. My father says there 
are fires deep in the earth.” 

“My father has called a counsel for this 
evening,” Satoo said. “They will decide what 
to do. They are so worried about the fire 
mountain they will surely do something.” 
Satoo laid his hand on Hans’s arm. “What- 
ever I hear I will tell you. Don’t worry. I 
know that God is strong and will take care 
of us.” 

(To be continued) 


Honey for the Lips of 
Grandfather Chang 


From page 3 


and for several days the maid had reminded 
Rustling Flower that Grandfather Chang 
would surely remember every unkind word 
she said. 

Each of the women in the house took a 
rice bowl and filled it from the pot of rice 
on the stone range. There were Rustling 
Flower’s younger sister, their mother, Rus- 
tling Flower, and the maid. The men in the 


family ate in another part of the house. The 
women poured some juice and cabbage 
leaves over their rice, added some bamboo 
sprouts and salted squash seeds, then each 
sat down to eat and picked up a pair of 
chopsticks. They held the bowls close to 
their mouths and with the chopsticks picked 
up the rice and slipped it into their mouths. 

When they had finished their meal and 
were washing their rice bowls, Rustling 
Flower glanced up at Grandfather Chang 
and said, “When do we get a new kitchen 
god, Mother?” 

“Tomorrow I will go to the market and 
buy one.” 

“Is it tomorrow night we burn Grand- 
father Chang?” Rustling Flower asked. 

“Yes, Rustling Flower. Tomorrow night 
he goes to heaven and reports all the things 
he has heard in our kitchen this year!” 

Rustling Flower wondered whether every- 
one worried about the report their Grand- 
father Chang would give on the last day 
of the year. Mother must have known 
what she was thinking, for she said, “You 
should remember next year not to say any- 
thing in the kitchen that the new kitchen 
god can report.” 

It was hardly necessary for mother to 
give that advice, for Rustling Flower had 
already made a new year’s resolution about 
it. It wasn’t the new kitchen god she was 
worried about, it was this old Grandfather 
Chang she wished she could manage. 

The following day Rustling Flower of- 
fered Grandfather Chang a flower, and she 
gave him a larger portion of rice, but the 
fat, ugly face did not change its expression. 

Mother brought home a new _ paper 
kitchen god to hang on the peg, and down 
came the old Grandfather Chang. 

After the women had eaten their rice. 
mother said, “It is time now to burn Grand- 
father Chang so he can go to heaven and 
report what he has heard.” 

The women were watching, and doubt- 
less each wished that the paper god hadn’t 
heard a few things during the year. 

“Bring the bowl of honey,” mother said 
to the maid. 

Rustling Flower had forgotten this part 
of the ceremony. Mother dipped her finger 
in the honey, then wiped it across the 
mouth of Grandfather Chang. 

“Now he can say only sweet things.” 
She touched a match to Grandfather Chang, 
and in a moment he was gone. 
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John McMahan’s Revenge 
From page 14 





The children didn’t like Bertie, and that 
could have made matters much worse for 
him; but somehow, Bertie managed to find 
a listening ear after school. Randy Mc- 
Intyre heard his story, and even though he 
didn’t feel very fond of the boy, he wanted 
to stand up for him. He had not forgotten 
John’s boast about having ruined the pre- 
cious shrub. 

Mr. Falkhead insisted that Bertie pay for 
the damage he had done. The most Bertie 
could pay was twenty-five cents a week, un- 
less he could get a job, and jobs for boys 
were not plentiful in the village of Gordon. 

When they were walking home Randy 
said to John, “Poor Bertie’s really in a hole 
now. Of course, you won't let him take the 
blame, especially now everybody in our 
room knows you did it.” 

John gave a hard, cold laugh. “Bertie’s 
used to troubles,” he said, with a careless 
shrug. “Just a little more won't hurt him 
any. 

“You think so?” asked Randy. “How 
would you have felt if you had had to stand 
up to those three men in the office? If you 
kept saying you didn’t do it and they kept 
saying you did, how would you feel? Now, 
be honest.” 

“If it were I,” John said, “I would feel 
bad because I’m not used to that kind of 
thing. But as I said, Bertie is used to it. He 
thrives on it.” 

“You’re making a mistake,” Randy told 
him. “You had plenty of fun, getting even. 
Now you ought to own up.” 

Randy felt so bad he decided to talk to 
some of the other students. 

Before long they were all seeing things 
from Bertie’s point of view, and they gave 
John no peace. Every time any of them saw 
an opportunity to talk to him, they told 
him what he should do. Their good 
thoughts were like slowly dripping water 
that gradually wore away the stone in 
John’s heart. 

It was a tremendous surprise to everyone 
when John got up in school one morning 
and said, “Miss Bertrand, I have something 
to say to the class. I have been letting 
Bertie take the blame for damaging Mr. 
Falkhead’s shrub. I did it. I crept in that 
night and really enjoyed doing it to get 
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even with him for not letting us have those 
three balls back. 

“I’m sorry, Bertie,” he said, and went 
over to Bertie’s desk and offered his hand. 
Bertie accepted it. “I’m awfully sorry,” he 
said. “I'll fix up everything with Mr. Falk- 
head and the police officer and the princi- 
pal.” 

It was a hard thing for John to do, es- 
pecially because he felt that Mr. Falk- 
head was very much at fault in the matter; 
but he did as he said he would and paid the 
consequences to the unbending old man. 

About the best thing that came out of the 
episode was the effect that John’s apology 
had on Bertie. He saw what it means to 
have a bad name and tried from then on to 
keep out of trouble. And the very best 
thing that happened was that Bertie dis- 
covered for once that the students were on 
his side. It gave him a wonderful lift to 
know that they wanted to see him treated 
justly. 





My Cousins Were a Problem 
From page 11 


necessarily, Kathy. That’s a long way from 
being the rule. Why, just think of the violet 
and the oak tree. Did you ever hear the 
story about them?” 

“No. What story?” I asked. “I never heard 
of it.” 

“One time there was a tiny violet grow- 
ing on a hillside in a woodland. It ap- 
peared very early in the spring, pushing its 
bright head up through the dead leaves and 
grasses. An oak tree that towered high 
above it looked down on the violet and 
seemed to say, ‘Hello, little violet, you may 
as well be content where you are, for you'll 
never grow strong and tall like me. You 
can never amount to anything worth while. 
Why bother even growing? I am strong. I 
have weathered many winter storms. In the 
summer I lend my shade to the weary 
traveler, and when I am through here, I 
may be cut down and made into a mast for 
a ship. Then I will rule the winds. But 
you are so small, so frail and weak—you 
are nothing.” 

“And what did the little violet answer?” 
I asked, smiling, delighted at the fantasy. 

Mrs. Bradford chuckled at me and con- 
tinued. “The little violet looked up admir- 
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ingly and said, ‘O great oak, you are a giant 
among nature. All you say is true, but the 
same God who created you also created me, 
and I too may be a blessing. Someone may 
come this way picking flowers, and I may 
be taken to a sickroom to bring beauty and 
cheer to a discouraged heart.’ The little 
violet spoke better than it knew, for that 
very day a little girl gathered it and took 
it home to her sick mother. It was put 
into a simple jelly glass and brought hap- 
piness and gaiety to a weak woman.” 

“I like that,” I said. Mother told me sto- 
ries like that, and I hoped I'd never grow 
too old for them, simple little tales that 
pointed out truths that I might have over- 
looked otherwise. 

“Everyone may be a blessing where he is, 
if only he is willing to be of service to oth- 
ers. God created us and has a plan for our 
lives. You and your mischievous cousins 
must learn that little things are of as much 
value as the big things in God’s service if 
they fit into His plan,’ Mrs. Bradford said 
softly and thoughtfully. 

“Even streetcars?” I giggled. Then I hoped 
she wouldn’t think me disrespectful, for I 
didn’t mean it that way. 

Her smile showed she understood. “Even 
streetcars,” she agreed, “and gay, merry boy- 
cousins who tease us. They play an impor- 
tant part in your life, Kathy. You must 
learn to accept them as they are. Perhaps 
you are too serious and sober, and you 
need them to shake you up a bit and make 
you laugh more often. I’m sure you are too 
much alone and need their company.” 

I nodded at her perception. “Mother says 
about the same thing,” I admitted. 

“I think, my dear, if you laugh with the 
lads and agree with them, it will take all the 
sting out of their teasing.” Mrs. Bradford 
patted my hand comfortingly. 

“Til try,” I promised. “Mrs. Bradford, 
thanks so much. I’m ashamed that I let such 
a little thing upset me.” 

“Don’t be. It’s much better to get it out 
in the open and discuss it—otherwise small 
problems grow into large ones. Come and 
help me weed someday. And while you're 
kneeling—either in my garden or in your 
bedroom—remember to ask God for help. 
For He is always there to answer you. And 
in His eyes your small problem is as im- 
portant as the next person’s large one. Don’t 
ever forget it, Kathy.” 

“I won't,” I promised, and I never have. 





Bible Heroes and Heroines 


February 
26. Dan. 3:28 Three faithful young men 
27. Job 1:1 Job was perfect and upright 
28. Luke 1:30 Mary found favor with God 
March 

1, Heb. 11:4 Abel was righteous 

2. Luke 1:15 John was to be great 

3. 2 Tim. 1:5 Lois and Eunice succeeded 

4. John 14:6 Greatest of all men 








God Turned the Lights On 
From page 5 


side themselves with joy, and added, “God 
did hear your prayer, and He gave us more 
light, didn’t He?” 

Mrs. Kinch wanted to believe it was 
God who had heard and answered, and that 
He had given them this light, but she 
wanted to make sure the lights were not on 
everywhere else, too—that it wasn’t just a 
coincidence that they went on at that mo- 
ment. Especially she wanted to be sure be- 
fore telling the children God had performed 
a miracle for them. 

So she stepped out onto the porch to take 
a peek at the rest of the town. Not a light 
was visible anywhere, except for the scat- 
tered lights of cars, and a few candles shin- 
ing dimly from the windows of the nearest 
neighbors. 

Then she went back into the house and 
turned on the radio. The local station was 
still off the air, and the electric clock, which 
had stopped at 8:00 P.M., had once more 
started but was two hours and fifteen min- 
utes slow by her watch. This meant that 
their lights had been off all that time. 

Filled with a strange awe, she said, “Chil- 
dren, we must bow our heads and thank 
Jesus for hearing our prayer, and for taking 
care of us, for surely He has given us 
light.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference & 
Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


IX—The Night the Disciples 
Went Fishing 


(March 4) 


Memory VERSE: “Yea, Lord; thou knowest 


that I love thee” (John 21:15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the night the disciples went 
fishing, in John 21:1-14. Learn the memory 
verse, and go over it each day. 


SUNDAY 
The Disciples Go Fishing at Night 


Open your Bible to John 21. 


Over a week had gone by since Jesus had ap- 
peared to the disciples. They had spent the 
week in Jerusalem, for it was the Passover week. 
Jesus had told them that He would see them in 
Galilee, so they made their way there. 

On the shores of the Lake of Galilee they were 
reminded of many things connected with Jesus. 
It was here that the fishermen disciples had re- 
ceived their call. It was on the lake that they 
had battled with the storm that Jesus calmed, 
where Peter had been saved from a watery 
grave. It was just a little way out from the shore 
that Jesus had preached one day from a fishing 
boat, and not far from the beach was the hill- 
side where Jesus had fed thousands of people 
from a boy’s little lunch. 

At Peter’s suggestion seven of the disciples de- 
cided to go fishing. Find which seven these were, 
in verse 2. How long did they fish? Verse 3. 

“The evening was pleasant, and Peter, who 
still had much of his old love for boats and fish- 
ing, proposed that they should go out upon the 
sea and cast their nets. In this plan all were 
ready to join; they were in need of food and 
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clothing, which the proceeds of a_ successful 
night’s fishing would supply.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 810. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
809. 


THINK how many places and things reminded 
the disciples of Jesus’ words and works. 


RESOLVE to recall often the many experiences 
you have had that have strengthened your faith 
in God. 

MONDAY 


A Surprise Ending to a Great Disappointment 


Open your Bible to John 21. 


It must have seemed a long night to the disci- 
ples as they let down their nets and caught noth- 
ing. It was a disappointing night also, and per- 
haps the thought crossed their minds that if 
only Jesus had been there with them He might 
have worked a miracle and sent the fish into 
their nets. 

Jesus was there, but they did not realize it. 
Read verse 

“All the while a lone watcher upon the shore 
followed them with His eye, while He Himself 
was unseen. At length the morning dawned. 
The boat was but a little way from the shore, 
and the disciples saw a stranger standing upon 
the beach.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 810. 

Jesus is ever watching us. We are told that “the 
that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. The Lord is thy keeper” (Psalm 121:3-5). 

However dark it may be, however far from 
help we may seem, God’s eye is upon us, His 
angels are ready to come to our assistance. 











As they neared the shore, Jesus spoke to the 
disciples. Look in verse 5 and see what He 


asked them and how they answered. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
175, pars. 2, 3. 


Turnk! Are you sometimes struggling against 
odds, trying to succeed when only failure stares 
you in the face? 


REMEMBER that Christ is watching you and 
will bring success to you as you depend upon 
Him. 


TUESDAY 
Success After Failure 


Open your Bible to John 21. 


The One who was yet just a stranger on the 
shore then called out a suggestion to the fishers. 
Find what it was in the first part of verse 6. 

They had been casting their net on the side 
of the ship that was away from the shore and 
from where Christ was stationed. Now Jesus 
told them to cast it into the sea on the shore 
side. Find what success they had when they fol- 
lowed His suggestion, in verse 6, second half. 

“Jesus had a purpose in bidding them cast 
their net on the right side of the ship. On that 
side He stood upon the shore. That was the 
side of faith. If they labored in connection with 
Him,—His divine power combining with their 
human effort,—they could not fail of success.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 811. 


It was when the net filled with fish that the 
disciples recognized the stranger for the Lord. 
Find which of the seven was first to recognize 
Him, in verse 7. 

“The disciple whom Jesus loved” always re- 
fers to John, who was the disciple who always 
stayed closest to Jesus. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
810, par. 5. 


THINK how success came when the disciples 
followed the Lord’s suggestion. 


RESOLVE that you will always follow Christ’s 
suggestions to your heart. 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast With Jesus 


Open your Bible to John 21. 


Peter was so glad to recognize Jesus that he 
could not wait to land in the orthodox way. He 
jumped into the water and eagerly made for 
the shore and Jesus. The other disciples soon 
came in the boat dragging the overloaded net. 
Read verse 9 and find what the disciples saw on 
the beach when they landed. 

The disciples must have been hungry after 
their night of toil, but first the Master told 
them to examine their catch. Find in verse 11 
how many fish they had caught. 

When they had done the work, Jesus invited 
them to eat. Read about this meal, in verses 
12 and 13. 








“He [Jesus] broke the food, and divided it 
among them, and was known and acknowledged 
by all the seven. The miracle of feeding the five 
thousand on the mountainside was now brought 
to their minds; but a mysterious awe was upon 
them, and in silence they gazed upon the risen 
Saviour.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 810. 

Many things were recalled to their minds as 
they ate that meal—their call to follow Him; 
the time they had, at Christ’s bidding, launched 
out into the deep after a night of fruitless toil 
and caught so many fish that their nets broke; 
Christ’s promise to make them fishers of men; 
and many other experiences. Those memories 
were to be strengthened in their minds that in 
their future labors they would remember 
Christ as the great provider, the miracle worker, 
the One who had called them to a sacred re- 
sponsibility. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
810, par. 4. 


Tuink! Have you heard Christ’s call to fol- 
low Him and become “fishers of men’? 


Pray to be a true follower, using your talents 
to bring the truth to others. 


THURSDAY 
Joy After Sorrow 


Open your Bible to John 21. 


At the end of the meal Jesus turned to Simon 
Peter and asked him a question. Find the ques- 
tion and the answer Peter gave, in verse 15. 

“Feed my lambs” Jesus said to Peter. But 
Jesus did not seem satisfied with Peter’s answer 
to His question. Find how He repeated it, not 
just once more, but twice more, in verses 16 
and 17. 

Jesus had a purpose in asking the question 
three times and waiting for Peter to declare his 
love three times. 

“Three times Peter had openly denied his 
Lord, and three times Jesus drew from him the 
assurance of his love and loyalty, pressing home 
that pointed question, like a barbed arrow to 
his wounded heart. Before the assembled disci- 
ples Jesus revealed the depth of Peter’s repent- 
ance, and showed how thoroughly humbled was 
the once boasting disciple.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 812. 

In his replies, this time Peter did not boast as 
he would have done a few weeks earlier. He did 
not claim to love Jesus more than others did. He 
was humbled now. He simply said: “Thou 
knowest that I love thee.” 

Jesus might have asked Peter this question in 
private, but again He had a purpose in the way 
He had asked it. Peter had made his three 
denials in public. He was to make his three 
vows of love and loyalty in public also. This 
teaches us the lesson that while secret sins must 
be confessed in secret—open sins, those involv- 
ing other people, must be confessed openly. But 
Peter did confess and Peter was happy again. 
The Lord needed him. The Lord had given him 
his work to do. What great joy! 





For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 

TuInk! Can you honestly, from your heart, 
make the declaration that Peter made that you 
love the Lord? 


Pray that love for Jesus may be the strongest 
force in your life. 


FRIDAY 

RELATE what happened in these places: 
* In the boats on the lake. 

As the boats drew near the shore. 

On the shore. 

Around the fire that Jesus had built. 

EXPLAIN WHY 

Jesus chose the Lake of Galilee as a meeting 
place with the disciples. 

Jesus told the disciples to cast their net on the 
right side of the boat. 

Jesus asked Peter three times whether he 
loved Him. 

REPEAT the memory verse. 

As you say these words that Peter said to 
Jesus, are you saying them from your heart, as 
Peter said them from his heart? 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 9, pp. 170-181. 





God Turned the Lights On 
From page 19 

When the power was finally restored all 
over town, Mrs. Kinch learned that an air- 
plane had crashed into the main trans- 
former, causing the worst power failure that 
town had ever experienced. And no other 
lights came on that night until several 
hours later. 

The children didn’t forget to tell their 
parents about the wonderful things that had 
happened that night as God heard and 
answered their prayers. They told them of 
how Grandma Kinch had repeated the 
Bible verse, “And God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light,’ and all the 
lights in their house came on, but none in 
the rest of the town. 

It impressed their parents very much, 
and the light that shone through the dark- 
ness that night may be God’s way of letting 
His message shine into their darkened 
hearts, that they may see the light of His 
power in their own lives. 
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An Invitation to 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
mg engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 
ast page. 


Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find deiightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 
missionary recitals. 













Price $3.75 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 





Church Missionary Secretary 
Book and Bible House 
Going With God @ $3.00 
—— Missionary to Calcutta @ $3.75 
State Sales Tax Where Necessary 
Postage G Insurance 

Total Enclosed 


Nore: Add postage & i , 15¢ first beok, 5c 
each additional book. 



































TILLIE, the Box Turtle, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Tillie was an Eastern box turtle. This species does 
not live in the water, but prefers the woods and 
meadows. 2. It is called a box turtle because it can, 
when in danger, draw in its head, tail, and limbs 
and pull up the hinged plates of its lower shell 





4. Tillie began life in an egg that her mother had 
laid in a hole she dug in a flower bed. The one-and- 
a-quarter-inch egg was laid in late summer and re- 
mained in the ground over winter. 5. Then in spring 
when Tillie was almost fully formed the egg absorbed 


so tight against the upper shell that it is hard to 
insert a knife blade between. 3. These harmless 
creatures are common over much of North America. 
The range of the Eastern and Western overlap in 
the lower Mississippi, where many other turtles live. 
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moisture till it was nearly ready to burst. 6. Then 
by using both the egg tooth on her nose and her 
sharp claws she managed to break the tough leathery 
shell, and by means of a determined struggle she 
was able to crawl out into the damp earth around her. 





a 


7. For a while Tillie did not move, but sat still 
where she was, feeding on the remnant of the yolk 
sac that was still attached to her abdomen. 8. Then 
with surprising strength and energy she clawed her 
way upward leaving a trail of softened earth for her 
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through the warm earth near the surface brought 
her head out into the daylight among the daffodils. 
Her instinctive reaction was not to get out as quickly 
as possible, but to look cautiously around for enemies. 








